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EDITORIAL NOTE 


A recent U.S. Department of 
Labor study of hiring prac- 
tices in twelve cities revealed 
some interesting data: some 
employers don’t hire young peo- 
ple because they don’t know 
enough about provisions of laws 
applying to young workers and 
don’t want to take any chances. 
That cautious attitude is under- 


standable .. . but costly. 


For the fact is that the laws 
are no real barrier to the em- 
ployment of youth; and busi- 
nessmen can save time, effort, 
and money by hiring young 
workers. The articles by Helen 
Irving Foster, John 
Ince,.and Lila Rosenblum tell 
you how and why. 


Harris, 


Dr. Albert Ayar’s eloquent plea 
for “more factory classrooms” 
tells what employers can do 
that the schools cannot to train 
the skilled manpower they need 
so desperately. 


say. It is imperative that you 
heed them — not only so that 
your own business may prosper 
in the years ahead but also so 
that our way of life may sur- 
vive. 
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THE BIGGEST OBSTACLE 
TO YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 
By HELEN M. HARRIS 


Executive Director 
United Neighborhood Houses of New York, Inc. 


A year ago, New York State initiated a Youth Employment 
Service with Governor Rockefeller’s blessing. YES has an 
advisory committee of top-flight businessmen and labor union 
officials and advertises its service to employers extensively 


in car cards, radio announcements, and newspaper inter- 
views. 


It is estimated that in New York City alone there are 20,000 
young people seeking full-time jobs. But YES had placed only 
1,200 seventeen to nineteen-year-olds out of 4,000 applicants 
at the end of its first eight months of operation in twenty- 
four neighborhood centers in New York City. To land even 
this number (many of which were only temporary jobs), 
13,000 phone calls had to be made. The inevitable conclusion 
drawn by those whose job it is to find employment for young 
people is: ‘Employers today prefer to hire an adult — any 
adult — rather than a teenager.” 


When general unemployment increases (as it has during the 
past year), the young person without experience or skills 
gets short shrift at the hiring desk, especially if he is a mem- 
ber of a minority group. Sometimes the employer retreats 
behind the child labor laws — advisedly where some jobs 
are concerned but more often because he doesn’t take time 
to differentiate between the laws’ definitions of what is taboo 
for what age youngster. Often he won’t take the time or 
trouble to deal with working papers or with the insurance 
requirements. Occasionally, a stupid interpretation of a well 
intentioned law is extremely irksome to the employer and 
works to the unnecessary disadvantage of the young worker. 


Too often (as New York City experience demonstrates), the 
employer’s image of a teenager is not conducive to an urge 
to hire him, especially if the youngster is a school dropout. 
The average employer suffers from a widely shared public 
confusion that identifies the dropout with the juvenile delin- 
quent. When press headlines and news broadcasts about gang 
warfare and juvenile crime create an impression of teenagers 
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that is out of all porportion to the very small number of 
juvenile offenders among their total population (less than 
two percent), it is not surprising that the employer may look 


on the dropout with a jaundiced eye. He just doesn’t want to 
take a chance. 


This was very evident in New York City last summer when 
the Mayor’s Committee of Industrial Leaders put on an in- 
tensive campaign to get summer jobs for teenagers. Employ- 
ers were asked to provide jobs as public-spirited members 
of the community participating in an intensive drive to pre- 
vent the usual summer upswing in juvenile violence. Despite 
the fact that the campaign was augmented by a daily column 
in one newspaper, a hour-long TV discussion show, many 
special articles, and press interviews, the results were 
meager. 


Before the campaign was conceived, the Youth Board had 
estimated that 110,000 young people would be seeking sum- 
mer jobs and that 40,000 of them would look in vain. It was 
assumed that the few jobs that were available would go to 
the 70,000 high school graduates and college students. The 
various campaigns that were waged (including that of the 
industrial leaders) are estimated to have turned up 10,500 
jobs of varying lengths. But the drop in employment gener- 
ally still left 40,000 youngsters jobless (exactly the number 
the Youth Board estimated would have been jobless without 
any special summer-jobs-for-youth campaign). 


One lesson to be learned from last year’s New York City ex- 
perience is that there are sound business reasons for em- 
ployers to hire youth. Asking an employer to hire young 
people to keep them out of juvenile crime would seem (at 
least in retrospect) almost calculated to have the reverse 
effect. Although employers may as individuals and in their 
private lives be just as public-spirited as any other citizens, 
altruism really has little place in a business establishment. 
One cannot help wondering how many more young people 
would have had summer jobs last year if employers had been 
asked to hire them for practical reasons. Young workers 
do have certain selling points, and employers would seem 
much more apt to hire those who manifest them than those 
who might cause just as much trouble in a place of business 
as on the streets of New York. 


But whether or not they confuse dropouts with delinquents, 
employers are not likely to hire them because they are ill- 
equipped for almost any kind of employment. Most dropouts 
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have no skills to offer and no ideas about what will be ex- 
pected of them. The reasons why they have but little under- 
standing of the working world are not hard to find: they 


grow up without any knowledge of the part work plays in 
most of our lives. 


A teacher in one of New York’s low income neighborhoods 
asked her sixth grade pupils one day what kinds of work 
their fathers did. When they did not reply, she asked more 
questions, only to discover that the word “work” was not in 
their vocabularies in relation to earning a living. Most of 
them had no fathers at home; they were either dead or had 
deserted. The majority of the families were on welfare and 
had been for as long as these children could remember. They 
had no idea about the role of work in our society or of the 
different kinds of jobs, which most children learn from 
the experience of the breadwinner and other workers in the 
family. It is no wonder that these children had difficulty 
seeing themselves as future workers. 


But in another section of New York of similar economic level, 
the Board of Education instituted a program (Higher Hori- 
zons, AC, Vol. 43, No. 2) that helped children who seemed 
headed for early school drop-out to go to high school and to 
hold their own and even excel in relation to children from 
families of higher income. Unless the nation’s schools are 
able to help children in the crowded sections of our cities 
get to know what work is and what it takes to get and hold 
a job, dropout figures -will continue to rise in the decade 
ahead. According to Department of Labor estimates, thirty 
percent of our young, would-be workers in the sixties will 
lack the minimal education that more and more employers 
are requiring. 


An executive of a Midwestern steel mill employing 13,000 
workers told a conference recently that the lowest paid be- 
ginning job in his plant required a high school diploma and 
that soon the minimum requirement would be two years of 
college and then a college degree. This, he explained, was 
because unskilled jobs were vanishing as automation in- 
creased, and their promotion system made it possible for a 
man who began by pushing a broom to rise to the top in 
the course of time. 


In the 1960’s five million fortunate young people will enter 
the labor market with college diplomas, reasonably sure of 
welcome and bright futures. But the chances for regular 
work of the 7,500,000 dropouts will be more and more bleak 
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as unskilled jobs decline, despite the fact that many are po- 
tentially suited and eager for work. 


This waste of human resources doesn’t make sense for the 
national economy or for society as a whole. We learned that 
lesson once before, in the years of the great depression, when 
millions of young men and women who could not get jobs 
stayed emotionally and economically dependent on their 
parents long past the normal age for maturity. As a result, 
when the country found itself in desperate need of skilled 
workers to man defense industries in 1939, there were no 
young men ready to take the places of the trained machinists 
and metal-trades workers who were too old to return to the 
factories. The National Youth Administration met that crisis 
at considerable expense by providing the kinds of supervised 
work experience that produce skilled young workers in 
months, not years. Years of stagnation meant learning work 
habits and attitudes as well as skills, and some young people 
were already past retrieving. 


It is unthinkable that this should happen in the sixties: that 
millions of young people should be unemployed at a time 
when employers are suffering critical shortages of manpower. 
Nor is it like the American businessman to throw up his 
hands and expect the government to take care of the prob- 
lem on the premise that private industry cannot provide 
enough jobs for all the youth in the labor market. Surely, 
businessmen should have learned from the NYA experience 
that seemingly hopeless young people can become good 
workers when given the chance. Today’s businessmen must 
give them that chance because they need them. Within five 
years, they will not have enough workers in the twenty-five 
to forty-four age group to fill all their openings. If they have 
no trained young workers to step in, what will they do? 


If business and industry are expecting to expand to new 
production levels in the years ahead, it makes sense for them 
to hire young people now. Those who have not done so will 
soon find themselves pressed by heavy shortages of personnel 
trained to handle increasingly complex jobs. But those who 
have hired youth will have the manpower they need and 
will not have to spend vast sums of money on accelerated 
training programs to meet the last minute needs they should 
have foreseen. 


Today’s beginners are tomorrow’s skilled workers. A busi- 
nessman need not be psychic to see that it pays to hire young 
workers now. In the long run, it makes the most practical 
kind of sense to keep young Americans working. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE LABOR 
MARKET IN THE SIXFIESS Woman's University 
By IRVING N. FOSTER LIBRARY 


Editor, Information 


Department of Economics and Business Practices 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 


“I’m dying from improvements” is an age-old punch line that 
well expresses the view of many employers around the coun- 
try today. One typical small Pennsylvania manufacturer re- 
cently told us, “Sure, business is picking up again — so then 
the rat race starts all over. Where am I going to get help 
that’s good enough and will stay put long enough to turn 
out the better product I need when my competition is getting 
tougher all the time?” 


This may seem a strange question to ask at a time when we 
are being warned (all too accurately) to expect high unem- 
ployment to continue after the recovery sets in. But the 
common sense fears of that small businessman are amply 
confirmed by some rather startling figures on what lies 
ahead for U.S. business: serious shortages of qualified, 
trained workers in an increasing variety of fields coupled 
with growing unemployment for the unskilled or those with 
a single obsolete skill. 


Actually, this poverty of skills alongside plentiful unem- 
ployment presents a double-barrelled threat to your business. 
Not only does this paradoxical situation give you immediate 
trouble (finding qualified people to fill certain jobs right 
now) but it will also bring you more trouble in the future. 
The growth of a pool of unskilled workers and workers whose 
skills don’t match the rapidly changing needs of business 
will act as a sharp brake on your sales potential and on the 
total economy as well. 


Thus, there is a growing conviction among economists that 
our last boom was cut short, at least in part, by the relatively 
high level of unemployment. But a portion of this joblessness 
was due to a failure to match available skills with available 
jobs. 


This mismatch of jobs and skills may get even worse in the 
sixties, when young workers will be a major group available 
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to provide the reservoir of technicians, skilled workers, 
service employees, and other manpower in increasing de- 
mand. It is therefore ironic (perhaps even catastrophic) that 
the rate of unemployment for young people between eighteen 
and twenty-four years of age should be three times higher 
than the national average. At the same time, the rate of un- 
employment for young people without high school diplomas 
is almost thirty percent (compared with the national average 
of six percent) ! It is clear that this unemployment is due not 
only to a shortage of jobs but also to an oversupply of 
young people unqualified for the jobs available. 


If you as an employer do nothing to see that young people 
get the skills you need from your workers, the growth of your 
business may well be impeded —to say nothing about the 
growth of the nation’s economy. That drastic statement is 
based on figures recently released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which show that the demand for trained and better 
educated semi-skilled workers will soar in the next few years. 
BLS says the labor force will jump twenty percent in the 
sixties. In actual number, this increase will be the biggest 
in the nation’s history. But the demand for workers in 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations will be even bigger. 


Construction, finance, real estate, trade, government service, 
and business and home services (repairs, etc.) will need more 
professional, office, and sales personnel, and especially com- 
petent managers and supervisors. Technological changes will 
also boost the need for technicians and for semi-skilled serv- 
icemen to man machines and appliances in factories and in 
the home. 


Yet the group that should provide the bulk of new recruits 
for these occupations is usually the same that accounts for 
the alarming number of school dropouts. These young people, 
unable to qualify for jobs where they are needed, will all be 
competing for the unskilled jobs that are in growing short 
supply. 


Increasing automation and mechanization of production will 
drastically curb the need for unskilled and semi-skilled pro- 
duction workers. Total job opportunities will probably grow 
very litle in heavy industry (steel, automobile manufacturing, 
mining, metals) as well as in transportation and utilities. 
Farm employment will actually decline considerably. 


The tempo of change, which has seemed so rapid in the past 
decade, will be even greater in the near future. New products, 
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new processes, new markets, new sales appeals, new ways 
of handling every phase of business are in the offing. Every 
field will need flexible and adaptable personnel with the 
potential for growth and learning. 


All strata of business will need workers with a higher all- 
around level of knowledge and the desire and ability to keep 
learning, growing, and adjusting. Young people have this 
flexibility to begin with. Provided with the right stimulation 
in school and on the job, they can move more easily into 
this new business world than can workers who are set in 
their ways. 


The facts we know about population trends indicate that the 
supply of skilled and managerial workers in the sixties won’t 
keep pace with demand. We know for certain that the num- 
ber of workers in the thirty-five to forty-four age group will 
actually decline in this decade. This decline is not compar- 
able to that in other age groups: it will be an absolute drop 
in the number of people in the age group. 


Ordinarily, this age group would be the one to provide the 
bulk of experienced salesmen, skilled and managerial workers. 
But since this is the age group that is declining in this decade, 
there won’t be enough thirty-five to forty-four-year-olds to 
go around or to satisfy the economy’s needs. 


Hence, employers have no choice but to draw on other groups 
to fill their personnel needs. It is fortunate that the logical 
group for them to draw on will be numerically larger than 
at any other time in history. The supply of workers under 
twenty-five will increase by almost fifty percent in the sixties 
— more than double the rate at which the total work force 
will climb. Therefore, in numbers alone they should provide 
the answer to some of your major personnel problems. 


But if they are to be qualified for the jobs in which you will 
need them the most, businessmen — and the entire commu- 
nity — will have work cut out for them: to see that the 
26,000,000 young people who come of working age in the 
sixties are equipped to fill the specific manpower needs that 
are already emerging. 


For unless past trends are reversed, one out of every three 
of these young people won’t even finish high school, thus 
assuring an even worse mismatching of skills and needs than 
presently exists. Should this be allowed to happen, by 1965 
we would have three young people without high school diplo- 
mas chasing after every two jobs available to them. At 
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the same time, there would be only five high school graduates 
available for every seven jobs requiring at least that much 
education. Under such circumstances, employers would have 
an even tougher time filling pivotal positions while an even 
higher surplus of unemployed were gnawing away at busi- 
ness opportunity, keeping your operations below capacity, 
and restricting the demand for the goods or services you sell. 


If you want to prevent such a future, you must be prepared 
as a businessman to do your part to avert widescale unem- 
ployment. Far more serious and competent on-the-job train- 
ing programs than we have at present are called for in every 
area of the country. Also, we must all participate in a massive 
effort to encourage students to finish high school and continue 
further, where possible, so they will be well equipped to meet 
the educational, skill, and training demands of today’s com- 
plex business world. 


That is the only way to bridge the gap between high rates 
of unemployment and serious shortages of manpower. Young 
people will either plug the gap or brake our entire economy. 
The role they play is up to us. 


NEEDED: MORE FACTORY CLASSROOMS! 
By ALBERT L. AYARS 


Director, Education Department 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 


Someone has said that, if Horatio Alger, Jr., had written his 
rags to riches books in the 1960’s, the fate of Paul the 
Peddler, Jack the Runaway, and all the others might have 
been much different indeed. Their success stories probably 
would have been placed in the setting of big corporations. 


Some corporations today offer attractive educational oppor- 
tunities to employees with the frugality and industry of Paul 
and Jack. It is possible for a young man or woman, starting 
with scant education and fortunate enough to be hired by the 
right firm, to attend and complete high school, technical 
school, college, or graduate school while holding down the 
job. Industry leaders have evidenced a far-embracing concern 
for the value of education. 


However, a compelling need for extending the education pro- 
grams currently offered by industry is now dawning. By 
mid-decade, the teenaged product of the high birth-rate 
forties, rising college entrance requirements, and technologi- 
cal displacement will meet head on to glut the labor market 
with unskilled workers unless more is done to prevent it. A 
look at industry’s present education programs gives added 
insight into the nature of additions needed. 


Industry’s current preoccupation with education is a mani- 
festation of a thoroughgoing shift in values. In Alger’s day, 
the college man who knocked at the door of some industries 
may have been greeted with indifference, skepticism — even 
disdain. Today, industry readily recognizes the greater capac- 
ity for service that is likely to come with education. Many 
companies are assuming responsibility in providing the educa- 
tion and augmenting the learning of employees on a continu- 
ing basis. This is in addition to the financial contribution of 
business and industry to existing educational institutions. In 
1961, corporate giving to higher education in America will 
reach about $160,000,000. This sum also omits the aid given 
schools in the form of educational materials and resources. 








Specialization beyond the sphere of universities and techni- 
cal schools has caused industry to provide systematic gradu- 
ate instruction in specific areas. Changing production 
methods, automation, and the use of new sources of energy 
require upgrading and retraining personnel. The increasing 
professionalization of management has spawned a variety of 
training programs. The growth of the factory into a major 
social institution and the deeper appreciation of the impor- 
tance of morale, positive attitudes, group loyalties, job satis- 
faction, public esteem, and other social and psychological 
factors have made special training for supervisory and exec- 
utive personnel essential. 


The extent to which America’s largest corporations conduct 
educational programs for employees is treated comprehen- 
sively in Classrooms in the Factories by Harold F. Clark and 
Harold S. Sloan. It can be stated without exaggeration that 
industry and business have, during the past two decades, 


added a significant new sector to the pattern of American 
education : 


e The existence of programs like Bethlehem Steel Company’s “Loop 
Course” for college and university graduates gives testimony to 


the stature the college man and specialized education have won 
in industry. 


e At the management and supervisory levels, Merck & Company, 
Inc., provides tailor-made personal development educational pro- 
grams. 


General Shoe Corporation offers correspondence courses. 
IBM offers after-hours seminars. 


Glenn L. Martin Company provides training programs to prepare 
supervisors for higher positions and an extensive program of 
technical education. 


e Timkin Roller Bearing Company has a special training program 
for draftsmen. 


e Johnson and Johnson offers an extensive education program for 
managerial and supervisory development. 


@ Republic Steel Corporation, through the Human Engineering In- 
stitute, offers a training program to help workers keep pace with 
new processes, facilities, and equipment. The program stresses 


the “why” of jobs and how they fit into the over-all productive 
processes. 


@ Polaroid Corporation and Eastman Kodak Company offer “pro- 


grammed teaching” courses as part of extensive employee educa- 
tion systems. 


Socony-Mobil Oil Company offers general education courses at 
the high school level on company time. 


@ General Motors operates a large technical institute. 
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e@ Lukens Steel Company pays tuition of employees for approved 
courses in nearby colleges. A number of banks and brokerage 
houses have provided similar programs. 


e The insurance companies have pooled their resources to establish 
a degree-granting institution in the business field. 


The listing could go on ad infinitum. Some of the pioneering 
programs extend back several decades. Industry and business 
have now become pretty well convinced that they cannot rely 


on chance for the discovery and development of leadership 
talent. 


While there are industry programs of education for em- 
ployees at all levels of employment and educational back- 
ground, the concentration of the programs has been at the 
more advanced supervisory and technical levels. But to pro- 
vide the skilled manpower needed in the decade ahead and to 
insure efficient and profitable industrial and business opera- 
tion, companies will need to increase their emphasis on and 
offerings of education for members of the working force 
below the supervisory level. This applies particularly to the 
young people coming out of the schools. There are good 
reasons. 


The times are going to demand the performance of an edu- 
cational task bigger than we can expect of our schools. There 
will be in the decade ahead, says the Department of Labor, 
a twenty-five percent increase in demand for skilled workers, 
technically and scientifically trained. Advancing technology 
and automation are creating the need for upgrading the 
talents of the existing work force. New workers likewise must 
have skills of a higher calibre than previously necessary. 


We’re expecting our schools to do a number of things for the 
young people they’re turning out to join the work force. One 
of the simplest requirements is that they master the three 
R’s. The twentieth century “knowledge explosion” requires 
students to learn much more than ever before on many sub- 
jects as a part of basic education. They should also be pre- 
pared to make decisions on questions their grandparents 
never dreamed would be asked. They must be taught to 
adjust to scientific and technological advances that have 
changed the world faster than their parents’ ability to adjust. 
They’ll need to develop the skills to enable us to compete suc- 
cessfully in the nuclear, missile, and satellite races. Even 
more, they’ll need to further the ways people can live to- 
gether with no need to produce instruments of destruction. 
They must be prepared to contribute to solving the prob- 
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lems of full employment and constructive use of leisure time. 
They’ll be asked to adjust to the problems of the population 
explosion and of uprooted urban masses and to establish a 
sense of community responsibility. They’ll have to find ways to 
free the population from artificial cleavages, prejudiced dis- 
tinctions, and resultant aggressive, norm-violating behavior. 


Yes, and they have to be given the background to enable 
them to better cope with the worldwide clash of ideologies 
that now divides our planet into two armed camps. They’ll 
need wisdom, vision, tolerance, and understanding to create 
a functioning peace — if, indeed, this is possible. 


In short, our schools are being challenged to prepare all 
young people for the serious and complicated business of 
being world-oriented free young men and women. They’ll 
have to be prepared not only in mathematics and science but 
in speaking and writing and economics and foreign langu- 
uages. They will have also to find ways in which our social 
practices can match strides with our science and technology. 
They will have to create not only better machines but better 
patterns of human relationships. 


As a result, our schools are being pressured from every angle 
to include greater emphasis on science, economics, mathe- 
matics, languages, and many other fields. The need for ex- 
tending the learning process beyond reading and talking 
about problems to observing and participating in them is 
also being stressed. With all the pressures on the schools, is 
there any wonder there haven’t been greater advances in the 
preparation of youth in occupational specialties? 


It’s true that the schools offer pre-vocational work in home 
economics, agriculture, trades and industries, sales occupa- 
tions, and other fields. They provide special education pro- 
grams in such fields as typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
accounting, all of which may contribute to occupational pro- 
ficiency. Some schools offer on-the-job work-experience pro- 
grams. And some school systems have special trade and 
vocational schools. Many of these programs serve the educa- 
tional needs of adults as well as the youth of the community. 


But the schools, in the face of their other responsibilities, 
do not have the time (nor have they attempted in any gen- 
eral way) to institute vocational education for specific job 
preparation. No matter how good their vocational programs 
may be, they cannot give youth the full and complete voca- 
tional preparation to serve them a working lifetime in our 
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rapidly changing technology. Schools are placing increased 
emphasis upon the identification of special abilities and 
talents. They can and have helped young people develop un- 
derstandings, skills and knowledge needed in the world of 
work, and the maturity needed to make vocational choices. 


But the public schools have, as their basic task, to provide 
the best possible general education for all youth. At the 
high school level, the vocational education offered is designed 
to contribute to the achievement of this total purpose. At 
least for now, it seems wise to defer vocational education 
for specific job preparation to the post-school years. College 
admissions officers say that the schools are doing a better 
job than ever before of preparing young people for advanced 
study. If in the complex era of adjustment ahead schools 
are able to help all students acquire the intellectual, spiritual, 
and physical growth essential to effective living in all walks 
of life, we cannot fairly expect more. 


Perhaps there will come a time when the nation will be will- 
ing to finance (and the schools able to accept) the prepara- 
tion of the specially-trained manpower needed in our rapidly 
developing technology. But for now, continued emphasis on 
pre-vocational courses is as near to specific job preparation 
as it is practical to attempt. 


The mammoth job of reeducation made necessary because of 
technological change and the unslackened growth in need for 
specialized skills will have to be filled largely by the private 
sphere of business and industry. Many industrialists and 
businessmen have already become convinced that it makes 
good economic sense to prepare to train their young workers 
as they are hired. It’s the only way many of the potential 
workers will be able to develop the specialized skills needed. 


It is estimated that about 7,500,000 of the young people 
entering the labor force in the sixties will not even have 
completed high school, and 2,500,000 will not have completed 
grade school. Many of them will have terminated their school- 
ing because of academic limitations, some just because they 
haven’t found their niche in school, and some because their 
talents have remained undiscovered. 


These young people must be put constructively to work. If 
they aren’t, there won’t be enough skilled workers to go 
around, and there will be an oversupply of unskilled ones. 
The latter won’t develop the earning and buying capacity to 
purchase the products of our industry and help to keep our 
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economy humming. Only by putting our young people to work 
can we expand purchasing power and markets. And only if 
they are properly prepared for the jobs can they be put prof- 
itably to work. Also, it would be a waste of our nation’s most 
valuable resource not to enable young people to develop their 
productive capacities. As Thomas Gray, the poet, pointed out 
200 years ago, many of them may be “mute inglorious Mil- 
tons” or “‘flower(s) born to blush unseen” unless their talents 
are found and developed. For the sake of the prosperity of 
individual companies and the economy as a whole, it is wise 
for employers to expand their educational programs. 


Industry programs to help educate young workers, it should 
be pointed out, supplement formal schooling — they do not 
replace it. The value of continuing through high school and 
beyond has been proved beyond any doubt. Every young per- 
son should be encouraged to stay in school, if possible, until 
graduation. But right now, and in the years immediately 
ahead, we need all the education that the schools, industry, 
and business combined can provide. Not only individual satis- 
factions and comforts depend upon it — our national destiny 
does. 


In our technologically-specialized society there must be both 
social and technical competence. To achieve these goals we 
all need to pitch in to provide the necessary learnings and 
skills. In this endeavor, industry and business are becoming 
full partners of our formal educational institutions. Together 
they can help provide the sure knowledge, the specific skills, 
the human understanding, and spiritual values to build a 
new hope for the future upon past achievements. 
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A MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
By JOHN INCE 


Employee Service Coordinator 
Airborne Instruments Laboratory 


For some years, our company, a division of Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., has been one of the many concerned about manpower 
problems. Knowing that technological advances would be 
creating a demand for increasing numbers of skilled and 
professional workers, we could only view with alarm projec- 
tions of serious shortages in those occupations. 


We did not feel we could afford to sit back and helplessly 
wait for the day when the shortages would hit us. Surely 
there must be something a company like ours could do to help 
develop the manpower it needed. 


That is why we at Airborne Instruments Laboratory began a 
novel experiment four years ago in Deer Park, Long Island. 
That summer (and every summer since), we hired twenty- 
one high school students for an eight-week period in the 
belief that work with us would broaden their scientific and 
technical interests to the extent that they would choose to 
continue their education in engineering or allied fields. 


This annual two-month program was started in cooperation 
with several local high schools: Mineola and Westbury in 
Nassau County. After we moved to Suffolk County, we con- 
tinued the program with students from nearby Walt Whit- 
man, Half Hollow Hills, and Huntington District +3 high 
schools. This year, North Babylon High will be added. 


After we had worked out initial ground plans for thé pro- 
gram with the schools, we appointed a training coordinator 
to supervise the experiment. A special job classification, 
“technical aide — summer,” was created for the students, 
who became some of the youngést persons ever to work at 
Airborne. Many had just turned sixteen (New York’s mini- 
mum working age in scientific firms). 


Participants are selected with great care. The twenty-one 
chosen for the first year’s program represented the cream of 
some fifty who had applied. The boys had to be screened 
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rigidly on the basis of scientific interest and knowledge, ma- 
turity, aptitude, personality, and adaptability because the 
training schedule was to be a tough one. This philosophy and 
method of selection have become important and permanent 
parts of the continuing program. 


The plan was for the boys to work with scientists, engineers, 
and technicians in various departments, getting a chance to 
test their interests and abilities in electronics research, de- 
velopment, and production. Before they start work, the train- 
ing coordinator visits the various departments to which they 
are to be assigned and explains to staff members what they 
can expect from teenage boys and what the youngsters will 
expect from them. The students are assigned to work under a 
senior technician wherever possible — but only a technician 
who has shown interest in the program. The coordinator ex- 
plains the reason for this: “Although we don’t want to make 
things too easy for the kids, we do want to make sure they 
find a cooperative attitude in the persons on whom the real 
success of the program rests.” 


The boys work at a variety of jobs under close supervision. 
For the most part, they work in situations that enable them 
to see how the engineer operates in the over-all scheme of 
things. In some instances, they work with the engineer him- 
self. But all the projects they work on develop technical skills 
and knowledge and stimulate scientific thinking. For their 
work, the boys are paid a dollar an hour for a forty-hour 
week, and their supervisors say they are worth every cent. 


But what they learn, under the guidance of experienced men 
who are always willing to help, is probably even more valu- 
able to them than the money. To help students or technicians 
who have questions about the program, the coordinator is 
available at all times. The progress of the boys is carefully 
checked through bi-weekly reports made by their immediate 
supervisors and through Friday morning group discussion 
periods at which the boys report on the work they have been 
doing during the preceding week. 


The students themselves are the stars of these discussion 
meetings. If their reports on weekly activities lack sophisti- 
cation (as did that of a boy who said, “Somebody goofed 
and measured the thing wrong’), they are nevertheless 
packed with technical details that reveal the speaker’s in- 
terest in his work and show a fund of background knowledge 
that can come only from astute question-asking and consid- 
erable outside reading. 
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These Friday morning sessions are supplemented with field 
trips to Idlewild Airport and to other large industrial plants. 
The boys also get frequent opportunities to learn from guest 
speakers. 


This program was the first of its kind ever attempted by in- 
dustry on the high school level. It is therefore quite under- 
standable that it has received much publicity from the local 
and national press. News stories have commented on the 
favorable reactions of school officials and of the Airborne 
personnel who participate. 


We think the reactions of the boys themselves also have 
something to say about whether or not the program is ac- 
complishing what it set out to do. Their comments show that 
the program has opened up new fields of interest (as 
planned) and that Airborne personnel (as anticipated) 
“really go out of their way” to teach the student-workers. 


But previous reports have perhaps left unclear what the 
company gets out of this program. I was thinking about this 
at the first discussion meeting last year when I heard an 
awed and incredulous boy who had just listened to his buddy 
telling about the work he had done during the week say, 
“Did you learn all that in one week?!” 


When a cooperative program between business and the 
schools can produce that sort of reaction in a usually in- 
different teenager, it is a sure sign that the program is doing 
the job it was meant to do: to help young men gain industrial 
competence at the earliest possible age, broaden their scien- 
tific interest, and offer them experience of working with pro- 
fessionals. Chances are good that Airborne’s technical aides- 
summer will be full-fledged engineers a few years from now. 
Thus our program will have helped develop the kind of man- 
power we need. 
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IT PAYS TO HIRE YOUTH 
By LILA ROSENBLUM 


Editor 
The American Child 


An attorney recently wrote us about the feelings he had when 
he first decided to participate as an employer in the Santa 
Barbara (California) County Schools Work Experience Edu- 
cation Program. He said, “From all the things we were 
reading, and still are, in the newspapers about teenagers, we 
expected the worst.” This feeling is shared by many em- 
ployers when they think about hiring youth, and just because 
it is, perhaps they will accept this attorney’s word about his 
experience. 


His letter says, “I’ll never forget the first day our high school 
girl visited our office. She was very shy, had excellent man- 
ners, dressed very nicely, and had a very outstanding ap- 
pearance . . . Arrangements were made that her regular 
attendance at school would be mornings and then she would 
spend afternoons in our office. My partner and I braced our- 
selves for at least a month’s training before the girl would 
be able to take any load to speak of off our shoulders. What 
a delightful miscalculation! The girl arrived uninhibited, fol- 
lowed directions to the letter, ate up our instructions; and 
inside of a month, we were already telling her to write 
letters in which she did the wording . . . She started in Sep- 
tember and stayed with us that entire school year and 
through the next summer, whereupon we encouraged her to 
enter an institution of higher learning . . . Our second girl 
followed the same pattern .. . Toward the end, she was not 
only doing all of our legal secretarial work but also our 
bookkeeping.” 


You may think that this glowing report is exceptional, but 
it is not. It is typical of those that have come into our office 
from employers who participated in the Santa Barbara pro- 
gram. All of them offer conclusive evidence that employers 
benefit from hiring high school youth. As a jeweler wrote, 
“Some specific benefits gained by the employer are: depend- 
able help without increasing costs too much and a source of 
future full-time personnel who can be carefully trained to 
fit the exact needs of your firm.” 
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Santa Barbara employers got this chance to find out that it 
makes sense to hire youth because their school system had a 
work-experience program. Such a program provides for its 
students to go to school part time and to work part time, so 
that they can get “opportunities to observe and sample sys- 
tematically a variety of conditions for work.” Students get 
real work experience in part-time jobs with local participat- 
ing employers. Two-thirds of them earn school credit only 
for the work they do, but the other third earn credit plus 
hourly wages. 


In an article in the January, 1961, issue of Educational 
Leadership, Dr. Clarence Fielstra, former director of re- 
search for the program’s evaluation study, writes, “Among 
the several outstanding strengths of ... the program... 
is the extensiveness of its use of community resources. Banks, 
libraries, hospitals, medical offices, law offices, publishing 
offices, pharmacies, retail stores, automobile service shops, 
and literally hundreds of other community facilities are 
supplementing school classrooms as centers of education. 
Thus, millions of dollars worth of such facilities, plus the 
immeasurably valuable human resources afforded by the 
employers, are made a part of the educational program of 
the high school districts. These excellent, up-to-date, varied 
facilities and resources could not be financed by means of 
school budgets; but even if they could be, much would be lost 
in terms of the good school-community relations and under- 
standings which are resulting... 


“Another outstanding strength of the program lies in its 
contribution to the dignifying of work. The cooperation of 
community and school leaders in the development of the 
program is providing students with assurance that education 
about work and experiences in work are considered impor- 
tant in the development of mature and effective citizenship. 
The granting of school credit for participation in the pro- 
gram is giving students further evidence that well-selected, 
well-planned, and well-supervised experiences in actual jobs 
are valued just as highly as the educational experiences that 
are carried on exclusively within classrooms of a high school. 
Furthermore, the initiation into the world of work is pro- 
viding students with new insights regarding the nature of 
our economic system; and in many instances it is adding to 
their sense of being an important part of their community 
with both the opportunity and responsibility for making 
their own best contributions to society whether it be on 
the professional level or the level of unskilled labor.” 
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Dr. Fielstra also reports that employers think hiring youth 
helps them most in: 


1. Training future full-time employees. 


Making available a valuable and carefully selected 
labor supply and implementing recruitment from it. 
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3. Improving public relations. 

4. Improving office procedures. 

5. Improving production methods. 

6. Reducing costs resulting from excessive turnover. 
7. Improving morale in the firm. 


These benefits are listed in the order of importance in which 
employers ranked them. Dr. Fielstra says that “in the attain- 
ment of these objectives through the employment of youth 
in the program, the employers reported that they had had 
complete support and cooperation from labor unions and 
governmental agencies.” 


There is no question that Dr. Fielstra’s evaluation is a 
firm argument in favor of work-experience education. But 
we think the personal reactions we have received from em- 
ployers constitute just as firm an argument in favor of hir- 
ing youth in general: for part-time jobs after school and 
during vacations, for summer jobs, and for full-time jobs 
after graduation. 


Take, for example, the reaction of Dr. Robert A. King, a 
Santa Barbara dentist whose practice is limited to children. 
He writes, “The thing that I learned is that a high school 
student may be a most dependable person — more so than 
the average adult worker who is plagued by financial and 
family worries frequently. It will seem strange to some for 
me to say, ‘Employ high-schoolers for dependability,’ but 
given careful selection, I believe the advice to be sound.” 


A final clincher is jewelry store owner Richard Kern’s state- 
ment that any businessman who cares to do so can demon- 
strate the value of hiring youth in dollars and cents “on a 
production produced basis or by the profit and loss state- 
ment.” In short, Santa Barbara employers would seem 
agreed that it pays to hire youth. 
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National Child Labor Committee 
419 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, New York 


T enclose $.0....cccsssssssscssseen to aid the efforts of the National Com- 
mittee on Employment of Youth to prepare today’s children 
to meet our growing manpower needs. 
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All contributions to the National Child Labor Committee are tax 
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